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PHILADELPHIA. 


For “The Friend,” 


Notes of a Southern Visit. 
(Continued from page 274.) 


In making arrangements for meetings with 
the colored people at Beaufort, we called on 
he pastor of one of the Baptist congregations, 
and had an interesting conversation with him. 
He is a man of decided character, and of con- 
siderable mental ability. He was originally 
a slave in Savannah, where he married in 
early life. Having been sold to a firm in 
olumbus, Georgia, he was there employed 
as a porter in a hardware store; and was thus 
separated from his wife. He longed to com- 
municate with her, but was unable to write, 
and could not bear to disclose his thoughts to 
a third person to write for him; and there- 
fore only sent her verbal messages, as oppor- 
tunity offered. The desire to write to her 
lived with him, and one day he picked up in 
the street an envelope torn from a letter, and 
asked some one to read to him the address on 
it. This he carefully studied, and then prac- 
tised when alone, imitating the forms of the 
letters. The first letter he learned was “'T”. 
By availing himself of the chances thrown 
in his way, he gradually learned to read and 
write. 

His writing abilities at one time nearly 
brought him into trouble. A colored man, 
‘who had been badly used, persuaded him to 
write a pass to enable him to go on the cars 
into Alabama. The man went, and remained 
there for some time; but his desire to see his 
‘wife was so great, that he ventured back to 
Columbus. 

but destroyed the pass before it was taken 
from him. 
A change in the firm rendered his services 
‘unnecessary ; and his master permitted him 
‘to return to Savannah, and find a purchaser 
‘there where he could be near his wife. Here 
he remained till freed by the war. 

Though he had been comparatively well- 
treated himself, he used strong language in 
speaking of the cruelties of slavery ; and of 
the ill-treatment of his people recently on 
‘political accounts. He seemed fixed in the 
belief, that the Democratic party at the South 
‘had no intention of giving equal political 
rights to his race; but that its rule meant the 
placing of power in the hands of a few, and 
the subjection of the bulk of the people to 
their government. His hope for the future 
seemed to be placed in the goodness of the 
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He was arrested at the depot, | 


Lord, who sitteth king for ever. Divine 
Grace, he thought, was the preserving power 
which restrained the evil passions and pro- 
pensities of men, and prevented man from be- 
coming worse than the brutes. 

The mectings at Beaufort were satisfactory 
opportunities. At the close of the service of 
that held.in the evening, the pastor of the 
colored Baptist congregation commended to 
the audience the advice which had been given 
them, and expressed his belief that it came 
from the Holy Spirit. In conversation after- 
wards, he referred to the closeness of the doc- 
trine preached, and said it strack a hard blow 
at his people, but he was satisfied and thought 
it all right. 

he day following, a meeting was held a 
few miles off, near Port Royal, in a school- 
house. It was largely composed of children, 
as many of the men were engaged in loading 
and unloading some vessels. We afterwards 
drove to the residence of the teacher, Elizabeth 
Botume, who is a northern woman, and much 
interested in her charge. She resides a short 
distance from the school, in the old family 
mansion of the plantation, surrounded by au 
extensive grove of live oaks. Near the house 
are the walls of a fort, built by the French 
Huguenot settlers in 1562. Along the river 
front, the foundations have been washed away, 
and the wall liesin huge masses; but the other 
three walls are in good preservation. ‘They 
are between five and six feet in thickness and 
built of oyster shells and cement. 

In this grove, on the first day of the year 
1863, President Lincoln’s Emancipation Pro- 
clamation was read to a great assemblage of 
slaves, estimated at 5000 in number; who 
gathered there from the surrounding country, 
to listen with mingled joy, surprise, and be- 
wilderment, to that most important docu- 
ment, 

“ Old and young, and little children, 
Deaf and blind, and sick and lame, 
In their worn and tattered garments, 
Shoeless, hatless—in they came— 
Just as slavery’s ruth had left them, 
Trembling, doubting, waiting, sad, 
Bewildered,—ever hopeful 
For a word to make them glad.” 

At Beaufort we were most kindly and com- 
fortably accommodated at the house of an old 
schoolmate of one of our party, who had 
moved down here during the war to labor 
among the colored people. The family not 
only provided for our outward wants, but en- 
tered heartily into our concern, and greatly 
assisted us in the arrangements which were 
made for holding meetings. Through the 
help of our host, the way was made easy to 
visit the island of St. Helena, which lies be- 
tween Port Royal and the ocean. The popu- 
lation of this island is estimated at more than 
5000, of whom only about fifty are whites. It 
is peculiarly isolated, being approached by but 
one road, which crosses Ladies’ island, and 


connects with a ferry from Beaufort. This 
isolation imparts some peculiarity of charac- 


ter to the islanders; who look with coolness 
or suspicion on strangers coming among them, 
without some apparent motive for their move- 
ments. They are an orderly people, having 
no civil officer among them but one constable. 
If any one is arrested on a criminal charge, 
he must be taken to Beaufort, perhaps 10 or 
12 miles distant, where the nearest magistrate 
resides, 

This island came into the possession of the 


United States forces, early in the war; and 
schools were soon established, which are still 
kept up. A large portion of the former slaves 
purchased land, and their thrifty condition is 
shown by the decided improvement in their 
houses, and manner of living. During the 
time of slavery, they were an exceptionally 
degraded and ignorant body of people; be- 
cause they were shut out from intercourse 
with the outside world, and had practically 
no redress, when exposed to the cruelty of a 
severe master. We were the guests of Laura 
M. Towne, a Philadelphia woman ; who went 
there soon after it was taken in possession by 
the Union troops,—and has since resided on 
the island. She has made it her permanent 
abode, and purchased the buildings and one 
hundred and sixty acres of land on the old 
Frogmore plantation. Here she makes a home 
for two other of the women teachers engaged 
in the schools. She presides over a school of 
about 170 scholars, where the more advanced 
pupils from different parts of the island col- 
lect. Her own services, as well as those of 
one of the teachers who resides with her, are 
altogether gratuitous. 

She gave us a most amusing account of her 
first experience in teaching. It was in the 
early days of her residence in St. Helena. 
The teacher then employed was sick; and 
Laura, who had never tried her powers, was 
induced to take her place for the day. She 
entered the room, with about 80 little black 
things, who looked all alike to her, not one of 
whose names she knew, and whose language 
she conld not understand. The natural result 
was a wonderful scene of confusion ; children 
fighting with one another, rolling over the 
floor, and a general uproar. She compared it 
to a number of colts let loose together in a 
yard. A black woman passing by heard the 
noise, and, comprehending the situation, came 
to her rescue with a big stick, with which she 
smote right and left. The children soon slunk 
to their seats; and then her new assistant 
wanted the delinquents pointed out, so she 
might give them a whipping. At this junc- 
ture, one of the boys stepped out into the aisle 
and made a speech with very animated ges- 
tures and a wonderful flow of words, not one 
of which could Laura understand. Her school 
is now well disciplined and in good order; 
but she discards corporal punishment. The 
children generally receive an education, and 
the influence exerted over them by their 
teachers has been beneficial. They have a 
temperance society of 750 members, and it 
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is considered disreputable to drink whisky 
among the younger and more cultivated class. 
The people are principally Baptists. They 
have one large brick place of worship, and the 
congregation claims 2000 members. There 
is also a small company of Methodists, whe 
meet in a very old building, formerly used by 
the whites. In addition there are little log 
or frame buildings scattered over the island, 
called praise-houses, where the neighbors often 
meet in the evening for religious exercises. 
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preparation to endure hardness as good sol-| (aptain Ball’s Experience, as Related by Himself. 


diers of Jesus Christ. 

In fact, if through religious education and 
orderly conversation there has been an easy 
sliding into the visible church, it may become 
our world, as surely as the world of vanity is 
the sphere of worldly men. Sach a place in 
the outward church may not, indeed, have 
been obtained by “climbing up some other 
way” as thieves and robbers, for the doctrine 
and authority of Christ have not been ques- 


One cannot dig many feet on any part of tioned; but He has not been known as the 


the island, without coming to water. Hence 
the houses are all without cellars; and, wher- 
ever they can afford it, elevated a few feet on 
posts, so as to permit a free circulation of air 
underneath. This no doubt adds to their 
healthfulness. The proximity of the water 
to the surface makes all their graves wet, and 
explains an expression used by an old colored 
man, who spoke at a meeting which we at- 
tended, of the time when they should be com- 
mitted to their “ watery graves.” 

The manner in which they clip their words 
in pronouncing their peculiar idioms of speech, 
and the native accent, often render it difficult 
for strangers to understand all that is said. 
As an illustration of this, we were told of a 
northern man, who in riding on the island 
noticed something move among the bushes, 
and inquired of the colored boy who was driv- 
ing him, what it was. The boy replied, “I 
ant been a shim, sir.” The stranger made 
him repeat it over and over till he bad im- 
printed it on his memory; and in the evening 
asked Laura what kind of athing, “I ant been 
a shim sir,” was. The interpretation of the 
mystical words was found to be, that the boy 
had not seen the cause of the movement; the 
expression, in a less contracted form, being, 
“T have not been a Seeing him, sir;” 7, e. “I 
did not see.” 

The shouting and modulated movements 
which were formerly common, and are still 
somewhat practised among them towards the 
close of some of their meetings, or after the 
regular services are ended; are supposed to 
bea relic of customs which were brought over 
from Africa. The same explanation is given 
of a practice which prevails here, when a man 
marries, of living for the first year at the 
former home of the bride; and also of the 
right which the grandmother possesses, to 
claim the first-born child of her daughter, and 
bring it up herself. W 

(To be continued.) 


a re errs 
From “The British Friend.” 


“At Hase in Zion,” 
Is an easy-going religion—a religion easily 
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acquired, and easily pursued—the religion of 


our Lord Jesus Christ? His Kingdom suf. 
fereth violence, and the violent (the striving) 
take it by force (strife). To strive for entrance 
at the “strait gate” is to agonize for it. And 
if the “straitness” of a baptism of repentance 
for the remission of sin, which belongs to the 
“baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire,” has 
not been livingly experienced, so as to raise 
the cry, ‘‘A Saviour, or I die; a Redeemer or 
I perish for ever,” there is but too substantial 
a ground for the belief, whatever may be our 
“name to live” or our standing in the church, 
that we are not members of Christ, and have 
not yet really entered that fold of which He 
is both the door and shepherd.’ There will 
be no true submission to these purifying opera- 


tions, as by fire, of the Holy Spirit, no efficient! 


door—that was found (it may be) after many 
struggles—by which there was such an “ en- 
tering in” as is for salvation, and finding pas- 
ture. Nothing but an experience in peniten- 
tial baptism makes Christ so unutterably 
“precious” that His love constrains to take 
up the cross daily and follow Him. “ There 
is a necessity,” says Rutherford in one of his 
deep and racy sermons, “for us to go once 
through the fire. Can our Lord not get a 
kirk from among the dross, but by fire? No, 
indeed. Christ plucks his own out of hell, 
and from among the rest of the world, by fire 
and sword, as it were by the hair of the head.” 
At the same time, it is to be remembered, that 
the manner and duration of this baptismal 
work is widely different amongst true subjects 
of it. 

With some, and not the least experienced 
of the baptized members of the church, the 
operation, while effectual, has been so gradual, 
that there is scarcely the recollection of a 
time when the Spirit did not strive in the 
secret of the heart; and certainly there is no 
ability to assign a date to conversion. But 
with all, however varied the dealing, who are 
introduced into the living church of Christ, 
there must have been the experiences of a 
process, whether shorter or longer, that has 
driven out of self-dependence; out of all reli- 
ance save in Christ alone, out of every “refuge 
of lies,” and that settles the soul upon Him, 
who is the refuge of the soul and the rock of 
its salvation. 

Moreover, when such living members of the 
church are brought out into truediberty, the 
peace and joy of believing, such a ‘‘remem- 
brance of the wormwood and the gall” of con- 
viction for sin, and of the baptism for its re- 
mission, continues to attend the spirit, as 
keeps it broken and lowly. A contrite heart 
is a reverent heart ; and the “ much forgiven” 
while they “love much,” approach holy things, 
still, with penitential awe, as well as humble 
gratitude. Their tone of mind religiously, is 
deeper and richer than is found with the 
superficial in heart-work, how good soever 
their esteem among men. The recollection 
of all that preceded tbe sense of pardon re- 
mains lively, “ my soul bath it still in remem- 
brance, and is humbled within me!” and the 
hope of present “acceptance in the beloved” 
is gently chastened (though by no means 
neutralized) by bearing about continually 
the weight of the injunction, “Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed, lest he fall.” 

WitniamM Batt. 


The cultivation of red clover was introduced 
into the upper end of Bucks county about 1800, 
by Isaac Burson, for which he is entitled to 
the thanks of every farmer. While the field 
was in bloom it attracted great attention, and 
people came for miles to look at it, some days 
the fence around the field being lined with 
spectators.—History of Bucks County. 


‘‘T have had a strange experience,” sa 
Captain Ball, speaking with much emotio 
“Tt began about three weeks ago. I had latel 
been making some very good trades; and o 
night, I was riding home, reckoning up 
gains, and feeling a pride and triumph in t 
start I had got in the world by by own shrewd 
ness and exertions. It was starlight, and ver 
still; I could scarcely hear a noise but t 
field-crickets and the tramp of my horse on th 
dark road, when suddenly a voice said, ‘ Wh¢ 
shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whol 
world, and lose his own soul ?’ 

“ Was it actually a voice?” I questioned. 

“No; I knewit wasn’t at thetime. It wag 
I have no doubt, my own mind; or rather, th 
voice of the Holy Spirit in the conscienc¢ 
But the expression was just as distinct and a 
unexpected as if it had been spoken by som 
person in my ear. I went to talk with m 
minister. I wanted to get into the churcl 
where I thought I should be safe. I had n 
conception of repentance and a change a 
heart., I supposed our pastor would com 
mence questioning me about doctrines ands 
forth, to let me know what I would have t 
understand and believe before I could becom 
a church member. But he didn’t take an 
such course. He made me go into the hous 
and sit down in his study, where he talkec 
with me a long time about the blessedness o 
religion, and its value above all other thing 
of this world, independently of its reward 
hereafter. Then he said, 

‘Captain Ball, do you know the first thing 
requisite to be done, if yoa would be a chris 
tian ?” 

“<T did not know.’ 

«The Christian life—the life of a faithf 
follower of Jesus Christ,’ said he, ‘can b¢ 
founded only upon repentance. Now, it i 
easy to say we repent, but the only repent 
ance that is worth anything is an active re 
pentance—by which I mean not only sorroy 
for sin, and an earnest desire to avoid it ir 
the future, but one that goes. to work, anc 
seeks, as far as it is in his power, to mak« 
amends for every wrong we have ever done 
Is there a person in the world, Captain Ball 
who can look you in the face, and say yo 
have wronged him ?” 

“ He knew my weak point,” added the cap 
tain. ‘ Hvery man has his weak point, and 
suppose the lancet must be applied there first 
That question was like sharp-scratching stee 
driven into my soul. I writhed and groaned 
inwardly, and struggled and perspired a long 
time before I could answer. I saw it wa 
going to be dreadful hard for me to be a Chris 
tian. I meant, however, to get off as easil 
as I could. So I determined to confess some 
thing which I suppose was known to every 
body who knows me—my horse-trade with 
Peter Simmons, last spring. ; 

“«Did you wrong Peter? said the minister 

“¢*T shaved him a little,’ said I. 

“« How much?’ saidthe. ‘ Tell me honestl 
what you think.’ 

“*T let him have a ring-boned and wind 
broken nag that I had physicked up to look 
pretty gay—worth, for actual service, not 
over ten dollars, and got in return a sound 
and steady beast worth sixty dollars, and 
twenty-five dollars to boot. So I honestly 
think,’ said 1, ‘that I shaved him out of about 
seventy-five dollars.’ 

“And with seventy-five dollars in you 
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ssession belonging to poor Peter Simmons, 
o you think you can commence a life of chris- 
ian purity? Do you think that Christ will 
ear your prayers for pardon, with stolen 
noney in your pocket?’ said the minister. 
od I said something about a trade is a trade, 
ind men must look out for themselves when 
hey swap horses—but he cut me short. 

_ “* Your own soul,’ said he, “ will not admit 
he excuses which your selfishness invents.’ 
‘But the rule you apply,’ said I, ‘will cut 
ff the heads of church members as well as 

ine. There’s Deacon Rich; he trades in 
10rses, and shaves when he can.’ 

“«No matter,’ said he, ‘whose head is cut 
ff; no matter what Deacon Rich does. You 
ave to deal with your own soul, and with 
a Lord. And I tell you, whether you are 
ut of the charch or in it, a single dollar which 
ou have unjustly and knowingly taken from 
yoy man, without rendering him its full value 
0 the best of your ability—a single dollar, I 
say, will be like a millstone hung upon your 
1eck, to sink your soul into the sea of spiritual 
death !’ 

“T couldn’t stand that. The Spirit of God 
ased those words with terrible effect upon my 
heart. I was greatly agitated. The truth 
spoken by the pastor appealed to my under- 
standing with irresistible power. I went 
away, but I couldn’t rest. So I took seventy- 
five dollars, and went to Peter and paid him ; 
making him promise not to tell anybody, for 
[ was ashamed to have it known that I was 
conscience-stricken, and had paid back money. 

“Then I went to the minister again, and 
told him what I had done. He didn’t praise 
me as I thought he would. He took it asa 
matter of course, and no more merit in me 
than it is to wash my hands before I sit down 
to supper. On the contrary, he seemed to 
suspect that my hands were not quite clean 
yet. He wanted to know if I had wronged 
anybody else besides Peter. I tried to say 
no, but my conscience wouldn’t let me. I 
could have told a plumper lie than that once 
without flinching—yes, and flattered my own 
heart to believe the lie. I was discouraged. 
I felt bitterly disheartened. It was, indeed, 
so much harder being a Christian than I sup- 
posed, that I regretted going to talk with the 
minister at all. Like the young man who had 
great possessions, I was on the point of going 
away sorrowful. But my heart burned with- 
in me, and I was forced to speak. 

“Tn the way of business,’ said I, ‘no doubt 
[have taken advantage here and there—as 
everybody does—as church members them- 
selves do, where they can.’ 

“+ What everybody does is no rule for you 
and me, Captain Ball,’ said the minister. Ga ih 
is to be Christians in the fullest sense—not 
simply to be church members—that we must 
strive with all our hearts. The fact of being 
in the fold does not make the lamb ; there are 
wolves in the fold, alas! but we are by no 
means justified in doing as the wolves do, even 
when they appear in sheep’s clothing.’ 

“T felt the rebuke. «‘ Well,’ said 1, ‘there 
is Deacon Rich—I think he paid me a note 
twice. The first time he paid it we were 
transacting other business, and by some mis- 
take the note wasn’t destroyed. I found it 
among my papers afterward. I was a good 
deal excited, and lay awake more than one 
night thinking what I ought to do about it. 
The Deacon was a hard man, I considered, 
and took advantage of people when he could. 


He had driven more than one hard bargain |love your neighbor as yourself? If you do 


with me.’ ” 

The Deacon, who was present, and heard 
these allusions to himself, winced and coughed 
uneasily. Captain Ball went on, without ap- 
pearing to mind him. 

“¢So, said I to the minister, ‘I concluded 
I would serve the Deacon as he would pro- 
bably have served me under similar circum- 
stances. I kept the note by me a good while, 
and when I thought the particulars of our 
settlement had slipped his mind, I said to him 
one day, maybe he would like to take up that 
note which had been due then a considerable 
time. He was surprised—looked excited and 
angry—said he had paid it, and held out 
stoutly for a while; but there was the note. 
There was no proof that it had ever been paid, 
and fiaally he took ont his pocket-book, and, 
with some pretty hard words, paid it over 
again, with interest.” 

“‘And now,’ said the minister, ‘what are 
you going to do about it?’ 

“IT suppose,’ said I, ‘the money must be 
paid back.’ 

‘So I went to the Deacon the next day, 
told him that, on reflection, I was convinced 
that he was right and I was wrong about the 
first payment of the note, and returned the 
money—one hundred and thirteen dollars— 
a good deal to his astonishment.” 

The Deacon coughed, and wiped his fore- 
head. 

“T hoped then all was right,’ continued 
Captain Ball. ‘I tried to satisfy my con- 
science that it was. But I was afraid to go 
back to the minister, he has such a way of 
stirring up the conscience and finding mud at 
the bottom, when we flatter ourselves that 
because it is out of sight there is no impurity 
there. _And I knew that as long as I dreaded 
to see the minister, something must be wrong; 
and on looking carefully into my heart, I 
found the little matter of a mortgage which 
I had foreclosed on a poor man, and got away 
his farm, when he had no suspicion but I 
would give him time to redeem it. By that 
means I had got into my possession property, 
worth two thousand dollars, for which I did 
not actually pay, and for which Isaac Dorr 
never actually realized more than half that 
amount. But the proceeding was entirely 
legal, and so I tried to excuse myself. But 
my awakened conscience kept saying, ‘You 
have taken a poor man’s land without giving 
him a just return; the law of God condemns 
you, although the law of man sanctions the 
wrong. You shall have no peace of soul; 
your heart will burn you until with justice 
you wipe out your own injustice to him and 
to all others whom you have wronged.” 

“Against the decree of my conscience I re- 
belled a long time. It was hard for me to 
raise a thousand dollars, together with the 
interest due from the time the mortgage was 
foreclosed ; and it was like taking a portion 
of my life to be obliged to subtract so much 
money from my gains, and give it to a man 
who had no legal claim upon me. I groaned 
and mourned over it in secret, and tried to 
pray ; but that mortgage came right up 
between my prayer and God, and heaven 
looked dark and frowning through it. At 
last I could not resist the appeals of con- 
science any longer, and I went again to the 
minister. I told him my trouble and asked 
him what I should do. 

«¢There is a simple test,’ said he. ‘Do you 


you will be just to him, if it takes from you 
the last dollar you have in the world.’ 

‘That was a terrible sentence. I went out, 
staggering from it as if I had received a blow. 
‘Oh God,’ I said, ‘how can I be a Christian ?’ 
But I had help beyond myself, otherwise I 
could never have ended that struggle. I knelt 
before God, and solemnly vowed for His sake, 
for the sake of His pardon and love, I would 
not only do justly to the poor man I had 
wronged, but would give up, if need be, all I 
had in the world, so that I might find peace 
in Him. A strange, soothing influence came 
over my soul, and a voice seemed to say, 
‘Though you lose all you have, God and 
Christ, and the blessings of a heart pure and 
at peace, shall be left you—the best and only 
true source of happiness and life.’ And in 
the solemn night time, after I gave up the 
struggle, that comfort seemed to me so great 
and precious, that I felt willing, if it would 
only stay with me, to accept poverty, and to 
go into the world poor and despised, hugging 
that priceless blessing in my heart. The next 
day I was as light as if I had wings. No- 
thing could keep me from going to see Isaac 
Dorr, with a couple of hundred dollars in my 
pocket, and a note for the remainder of what 
I owed him. 

‘‘ Well,” said the narrator, with tears run- 
ning down his cheeks. “I only wish that 
every person here could have seen the Dorr 
family when I visited them and made known 
my errand. Poor Isaac had grown discour- 
aged, and had just made up his mind to quit 
his wife and children and go to California. 
His children were crying, and his wife was 
in an extremity of distress and despair. She 
received mea great deal better than I an- 
ticipated; I had acted according to law, she 
said, and Isaac, careless and improvident, was 
greatly to blame. 

“<Yes,’ said Isaac, with the firmness of a 
desperate man, ‘it was a savage game you 
played me, but I was a fool ever to get into 
debt as I did, and then fancy that any man 
would not take an advantage when the law 
permits it. I am ruined in consequence, and 
here you see this woman and these babes—’ 

“The poor fellow broke down as he looked 
at them, and cried like a child. 

‘«¢Tsaac,’ said I, as soon as I could speak, 
‘I have come to show you that a man can be 
honest even when the law doesn’t compel 
him to be. I want to do right, because God 
commands it, and I have come to tell you that 
you needn’t leave your wife and babies yet, 
unless you prefer to.’ 

“¢ Prefer to—go off into a strange country, 
and leave them here to suffer,’ he cried; and 
he caught the children in his arms, and wrung 
his wife’s hand, and sobbed as if his heart 
would break. 

“Then I counted out the money I had 
brought, and explained what I intended to 
do, and gave him the note; and such surprise 
and happiness I never saw. They would have 
kissed my feet if I would have let them. It 
seemed to me as if heaven were opened then 
and there—and it was opened in my heart, 
with such a flood of light and joy as I had 
never experienced, or thought possible before, 

“ My friends,” added the Captain, his once 
hard voice now almost as mellow as a wo- 
man’s, his cheeks still moist with tears, “I 
have been constrained to make this confes- 
sion; I thank you for listening to it. The 
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minister tells me a man may be a church|breast, some pieces of sculpture, and a great 


member and not a Christian. I mean to be 


a Christian first, and if I fail—” 


words. 


I have nothing to add to his narrative, ex-| whose name occurs as King for the first time 
Some other 
that his example of thorough repentance, of}documents of interest are among the collec- 


cept that he became a church member, and 


child-like faith in Christ, and of vigorous, 
practical, every-day righteousness, elevated 
many degrees the standard of Christianity 
among my people. 


The Late George Smith, 

The discovery of the manner of reading the 
Persian cuneiform by Grotefend in 1803, and 
the subsequent decipherment of the Assyrian 
by the late Dr. Hincks and Sir. H. Rawlin- 
son in 1836, followed by the researches of 
Edwin Norris, Fox Talbot, and in 1866 by the 
late George Smith, placed his country in the 
first rank of this branch of inquiry. He had 
already attained ten years ago such an emi- 
_nence in this study that, at the recommenda- 
tion of Sir H. Rawlinson, he was employed 
on the Egyptian collections of the Museum, 
and, from his own powers of decipherment, 
and from the materials placed at his disposal, 
rapidly attained to the position of the most 
advanced Assyriologist in this country. His 
chief works were a history of the Assyrian 
monarch Assurbanipal, or Sardanapalus, ac- 
companied by the Assyrian texts and transla- 
tions, in 1871, and his discovery of Assyrian 
tablets in the collections of the Museum re- 
counting the Chaldeean version of the flood, 
communicated to the Society of Biblical Ar- 
cheology on the 3d of December, 1872, at 
an evening meeting, at which Gladstone, then 
Prime Minister, was present. He had already, 
at the close of 1871, discovered the value of 
most of the letters of the Cypriote alphabet. 
G. Smith made three expeditions to Kuoyunjik, 
the ancient Nineveh, opposite the modérn 
Mosul, 1873-1874 and in 1876—two for the 
Trustees of the British Museum and the third 
for the Daily Telegraph, and died on his re- 
turn from the last in the autumn of this year, 
having secured by purchase about 2,000 tab- 
lets and other objects for the national collec- 
tions. Educated only till his 15th year, and 
acquainted with no other language than his 
own and the ancient Assyrian, the admirable 
penetration, undaunted research, and logical 
acumen he showed in the interpretation of 
Assyrian texts entitle him to be considered 
an instance of self-taught and reliant scholar- 
ship rarely found. His premature death, in 
the 37th year of his age, is a loss to science 
and a deep affliction to his family; and al- 
though the Queen has graciously accorded a 
pension to his widow sufficient to place her 
beyond want, the large family he has left 
behind him requires some additional aid, 
which will without doubt be accorded by 
those who admire genius and sympathize 
with its misfortunes. The tablets obtained 
and forwarded by his care for the national 
collection have arrived, and are an additional 
claim on the consideration of the public. The 
collections of Babylonian and other antiqui- 
ties purchased by the late G. Smith at Bag- 
dad have arrived at the British Musem. They 
consist of about 2,000 objects ; among them 
are the celebrated lion, with the name of the 
Egyptian Shepherd King Set inscribed on its 


number of clay tablets with inscriptions in 


Babylonian cuneiform, supposed to be the 
Ife could proceed no further, but sat down|deeds of a commercial firm which continued 
with an emotion more effective than any|from the time of Neriglissar to that of Darius. 


Some are dated in the reign of Belshazzar, 
in these cuneiform inscriptions. 


tions.— London Times, 11 mo. 20th, 1876. 


Selected. 
“A THANKSGIVING.” 


For the morning’s ruddy splendor, 
For the noontide’s radiant glow ; 

For the goiden smile of sunset, 
(iluming all below; 

For flowers, those types of Eden, 
That gem the verdant sod, 

And seem to ope their petals 
To tell us of our God. 


They flood the silent wilderness 
With beauty and perfume ; 

They bloom around our pathway, 
They blossom on the tomb ; 

They are alpbabets of angels, 
Though written on the sod ; 

And, if man would read them wisely, 
Might lead his soul to God. 


For the Spring, with all its promise, 
For the Summer’s boundless store ; 
For Autumn’s richer treasures, 
And the Winter’s wilder roar ; 
For the joyous evening fireside, 
By thought and feeling awed ; 
For the loving hearts around it, 
I thank Thee, Oh, my God. 


For the memories that encircle 
The happy days gone by; 

For the holy aspirations 
That lift the soul on high: 

For the hope in brighter regions, 
By seraph footsteps trod, 

To meet the lost and loved ones, 
I thank Thee, O, my God. 


Selected. 
WHICH LOVED BEST? 
“T Jove you, mother,” said little John; 
Then, forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing ; 
And left her the water and wood to bring. 


“T love you, mother,” said rosy Nell; 

“T love you better than tongue can tell ;” 

Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she went to play. 


“T love you, mother,” said little Fan; 
“To-day Pll help you all I can; 

How glad I am school doesn’t keep !” 
So she rocked the babe till it fell asleep. 


Then, stepping softly, she fetched the broom, 
And swept the floor and tidied the room ; 
Busy and happy all day was she, 

Helpful and happy as child could be. 


“T love you, mother,” again they said— 
Three little children going to bed. 

How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them really loved her best ? 


The Growth of the Harth.—In the interest- 
ing course of lectures on astronomy which 
R. A. Proctor has been delivering in the thea- 
tre of the Society of Arts, for the especial 
benefit of young persons, his subject the other 
evening was “ Meteors, Comets and Stars.” 

In speaking of meteors, he developed at 
some length the thought, which will strike 
many as a novelty, that the earth is, has al- 
ways been, and so long as it shall exist as a 
part of our cosmical system must ever con- 
tinue to be, growing in size. 


tric orbits round the sun. These belts, or 8} 
tems of meteors, are very numerous, and wh 
their orbits intersect that of the earth th 
are brought within the influence of its gray 
tation, and on entering our atmosphere li 
come luminous and fall to the surface of o 
planet in those periodical showers of shooti 
stars which are so well known. 

Not a night passes in which some falli | 
stars are not seen, and in certain months a 
on particular nights the golden rain is inc¢ 
sant. Of course, too, meteors fall in the dal 
time, although unseen. It is computed, s 
the lecturer, that hundreds of thousands 
these extra-terrene bodies become incory 
rated with the earth every twenty-four houg 
and 400,000,000 in the course of each yed 
They may vary in weight between a fe 
grainsandaton. One is known to have fall 
in South America which weighed fifteen torg 
Yet these small accretions to the earth’s mg 
ter would take many millions of years to a¢ 
a single foot to its diameter. 

It had been shown that one of these met 
oric systems followed in the track of a sms 
telescopic comet, although not to be confoung 
ed with its tail, and it was now the gene 
opinion of astronomers that all these belts 
meteors were similarly related to comets. 
London Times. 


Worldliness.—The following remarks, take 
from one of the Journals of the day, are a 
plicable to other religious societies, as well 
to the Methodists. They are clear and forcib 
and may well awaken serious thoughtfulnes 
in the minds of many : 

“The tendency to build costly church ed 
fices for the wealthy, while the poor aren 
elected, springs from the same cause as th 
tendency to loose church discipline,—eas 
Christian morals, and the patronizing of th 
dance and the theatre, as allowable Christia 
recreations. A conformity to the world 
spirit and habits of life, instead of a tran 
formation into the image and spirit of Chris 
leads to it all. In times past the Methodis 
were marked for their protests against worl 
liness, and the broad distinction they made i 
manners and habits of life between the pré 
fessed disciples of Christ, and worldly peop! 
Then their piety had a stern simplicity whic 
might have repelled the carnal, bunt had in 
mense power over men. Then they dresse 
plainly, lived abstemiously, built modest mee 
ing houses, abominated the theatre and t 
dance, and labored earnestly and successfull 
for the salvation of souls. Those were th 
days of their glory,—days which are fast dé 
parting. And with them depart the powe 
of Methodism over men, to compass their sa 
vation. Worldliness and the worldly will a 
plaud the change, and call it improvement 
but the godly will lament it as an inestimab 
loss to the cause of true piety.” 


Insincerity in Asking Advice.— Nothing i 
less sincere than our manner of asking and a 
giving advice. He who asks advice woul 
seem to have a respectful deference for th 
opinion of his friend; whilst yet he only aim 
at getting his own approval of, and his frien 
responsible for his conduct. On the othe 
hand, he who gives it, repays the confidence 
supposed to be placed in him, by a seemingl 


Meteors are/disinterested zeal, whilst he seldom mean 


bodies, composed of extra-terrene matter,|anything by the advice he gives but his ow 
which travel in vast belts and in highly eecen- interest or reputation.—Rochefoucault. 


For “The Friend ” 
Political Parties in France. 
P. G. Hamerton in his book, “Round my 
couse,” gives some account of his efforts to 
tablish a book-club in the part of France 


reasons had never prevented me from being| This little history may give some faint 
on friendly terms with any one whose ac-lidea of the extreme division of french society 
quaintance I liked to cultivate, and this made|as a consequence of the events which have 
me forgetful, for a moment, of the intensity |agitated the country during the last hundred 
of Le hatreds in the country where I|years. The English reader will no doubt 
now lived. 


here he resided. His experience furnishes 
curious illustration of the strength of party 
eling among the French people; and gives 
yme insight into the dominant ideas which 
mntrol their political differences. He says: 

“T began by suggesting the idea to three 

en who belonged to three entirely different 
sctions of society, and each went to work in 
is own sphere, with so much success, that in 
bout a month we had a surprisingly long 
st of subscribers, when all the three lists 
rere added together. 

I now drew up a set of rules, very like the 
ules of such book-clubs in England, when 
ne of my private friends asked where the 
lub was to be established, and who was to 
e secretary toit. Evidently, we must have 
_room somewhere for the library, and a 
lerk to give the books out, and keep an ac- 
ount, and get the books back again (most 
lifficult of duties!) from members who kept 
hem indefinitely. 

_A most tempting solution was immediately 
ffered by a friend who was also a member. 
This was no less a personage than the Sub- 
>refect. It happened that in the court-yard 
f the Sub-Pretecture, close to the entrance- 
sate, there was a neat little building one-story 
sigh, which served as offices for the clerks. 
[There were several small rooms in this little 
ynilding, so the Sub-Prefect showed me one 
»f them, not occupied, and said, ‘ Would not 
his do capitally for the library ?—you shall 
save it for nothing, and we can save the ex- 
yense of a clerk, for one of my clerks shall 
seep the accounts and deliver and receive 
j00ks. He has plenty of leisure moments, 
und he may just as well occupy them in this 
way.’ 

Nothing could be more perfectly adapted 
fo the needs of the nascent book-club than 
this most amiable proposal. ‘The place was 
30 delightfully accessible ; the building looked 
so clean and nice (it had some pretensions to 
architecture); then it was close to the gate, 
no house had to be passed through to get at 
it; the clerk was there all day, and such a 
civil, intelligent, attentive clerk, that we 
might have sought along time for the like of 
him! ‘I will have shelves put all round the 
room for the books,’ said the Sub-Prefect, for 
it was part of my scheme that the books be- 
longing to the club were to accumulate and 
form a library in time. In my innocence I 
thought we could at least accept these charm. 
ing facilities for the first year or two, after 
which we might set up more independently, 
if necessary. Another consideration was, 
that I liked the Sub-Prefect personally. He 
had always been. very civil to me, and I did 
not wish to refuse his amiable proposal. He 
was certainly one of the most intelligent men 
in the place, so that there was a certain at- 
traction to the Sous-Prefecture, as, when he 
happened to be at leisure, we went and smoked 
and chatted together in the garden. 

All this only shows that a foreigner may 
live for years in a country, and be little better 
than a fool about it after all. 

- In those days we were living under the 
Emperor Napoleon III. Our Sub-Prefect 
was a Bonapartist, of course, or he would not 
have held that official position. Political 


deadly climate if they stirred hand 


respected on 


The Legitimists all abominated him 


In a country where the system of govern- 


List. 
don correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitung, 


This man and I had never once|think of his own country, and congratulate 
talked polities together; we had found plenty|himself that Englishmen can meet on the 
to talk about in other pursuits or amusements,|common ground of literature, as, cultivated 
so that he was not associated with politicsin}men and gentlemen, without carrying politi- 
my mind. Not so in the public mind, how- 3 
ever. 
as the representative of alow usurper, the|tional Assembly in March, 1872, the Graphic 
Republicans at the same time hated andjsaid in conclusion: ‘We may congratulate 
dreaded him as the instrument of a tyrant|ourselves that in the British House of Com- 
who was ready‘at any time to repress liberty |mons such a scene would be impossible. With 
by the most arbitrary exercise of force, ready |us, a member, however unpopular his opinions 
to cast them into prison or banish them to a|may be, is sure to receive a patient hearing.’ 
or foot in|This was curiousty put to a practical test in 
the cause that was dear to them. When po-|the same month, when Mr. Auberon Her- 
litical differences are so profound as to reach|bert supported Sir Charles Dilke’s motion for 
down to the nature of the government itself,/an inquiry into the employment of the Civil 
official position does not command respect. 


cal animosity into everything.” 


“Speaking of a sitting in the French Na- 


A German who was present, the Lon- 


ment is settled and accepted, an official is re-|said that a large number of honorable mem- 


ly by the Bonapartists; the Re- 
publicans loo 
Legitimists despised them as men who took 
a share in the booty of a successful thief, Un- 
der every F 
hated by the partisans of the other regimes, 
and this hatred goes to such a length that 
men cannot tolerate each other enough to 
meet as gentlemen on some neutral ground of 
literature or art. Of course, I knew that a 
Bonvapartist Sub-Prefect would be an object 
of political animosity to other parties, but I 
was innocent enough to hope that this ani- 
mosity might be forgotten in relation to lit- 
erature. There was my mistake. I accepted 
the Sub-Prefect’s offer, he put a joiner into 
the room, who soon shelved it round, the 
clerk opened a new account book for the con- 
cerns of the club and I congratulated myself 
on having concluded a most convenient and 
inexpensive arrangement. 

Then came the storm! The representative 
of the Legitimists, who had promised to sub- 
scribe (a very ardent Legitimist himself, and 
appointed agent of Henri V.,) at once told me 
in the most decided manner that neither he 
nor any other member of his party would 
ever consent to fetch their books from the 
Sous-Prefecture, and they all withdrew in a 
body. Then the representative of the Re- 
publican members of the club met me in the 
street and said, ‘It is all over the town that 
the books are to be kept at the Sous- Prefecture, 
so all the Republican members have with- 
drawn their names from the club.’ Now there 
were seventeen Republican members, which 
in a small country book-club may be con- 
sidered rather an important contingent. 
There may have been a dozen Legitimists. 
The next question was, who remained with 
us? Had we a remnant strong enough to 
carry on the scheme? ‘There were a few 
Bonapartists, and a few men of not very 
decided political colour who liked to keep 
well with the authorities. Some books were 
bought, and the club maintained a precarious 
existence for perhaps eighteen months, after 
which it died of inanition. Other sub-pre- 
fects have succeeded my friend the Buna- 
partist, but I have never sought their assist- 
ance for the foundation of any more book-| 
clubs. | 


rench regime the officials are|into a maniacal orgy. 


cognized by allas a legally appointed person. bers ‘formed into a dense group in the back- 
In France, under Napoleon, the prefects were |ground, set up a frightful howling, crowing 
like cocks, bellowing like cows or oxen, neigh- 
ked upon them as paid spies; the jing like horses, braying like asses, barking 


like dogs, and mewing like cats—in short, a 
whole menagerie seemed to have broken out 
a0) 

“ Now as we see that the members of this 
assembly, who sit so high above us, and are 
an example of manners for our study and 
imitation, actually bark, bray, neigh, howl, 
crow, mew, and bellow, when the question of 
monarchy is touched upon at its extremest 
outskirts, we ought, I think, to regard French- 
men with some indulgence if they do not al- 
ways disguise their sentiments when their 
monarchial or anti-monarchial feelings are, 
not merely tickled rather unpleasantly on the 
outside by asking a question about a Civil 
List, but wounded to the very quick, and that 
in the very sorest places.” 

“You cannot reasonably expect a Republi- 
can, whose dearest friends were imprisoned, 
or exiled, or shot by the agents of Lonis Na- 
poleon, to think only of his amiable qualities 
(they say he could be very amiable in a draw- 
ing room.) A Legitimist, on the other hand, 
remembers the death of Louis XVI.,—re- 
members, too, very probably, that his grand- 
mother had her head cut off, or that the 
family estate was confiscated—so that he 
does not quite like liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity as understood by the democratic 
party. The Bonapartists have had much 
less experience of persecution than either of 
the other two great parties, and yet they 
seem always to have dreaded the possibility 
of a future application of it to themselves, 
On the whole, it must be admitted that politi- 
cal differences are very serious when society 
is living in a condition of suppressed civil 
war, with the recollection of civil war in vio- 
lent outbreaks, and the anticipation of similar 
outbreaks in the future.” 
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“How do you know, with certainty, the 
truth of your religion ?” said an inquirer to a 
humble but faithful disciple. “Just as I know 
the sun shines,” replied the other ; “ because 
I sce its light and feel its heat.” And so there 
are thousands, competent and faithful wit- 
nesses, who know from their own experience 
the truth of Christianity, because they have 


felt in their own hearts and lives its trans- 
forming and comforting and sustaining power. 


The Society of Friends. 
BY H. H. HINMAN,. 
AN OUTSIDE VIEW. 


This body of Christians, venerable alike 


for its age and its devotion to moral reforms, 


has for the last fifteen or twenty years been 


undergoing a change in some respects, and 


no little uneasiness is felt as to the result by 


many of its members. 


What may be called the Progressive School, 


hold that the spirit of entire consecration 
which was the animating principle of Fox, 


Penn, and the early Quakers, has long since 


given place in a large degree, to formalism ; 


that the slow progress they have made as a 


church, and the heresies that have arisen 
among them, have resulted from a decline in 
spiritual life. 
cumstances under which we live demand a 
modification of the usages of two hundred 
years ago; and that true consistency requires 
a cheerful acceptance of what God, in His 


Providence, has shown to be useful as a means 


of leading men to Christ. Hence revival meet- 
ings, in which singing, the anxious-seat, and 
other methods of Christian work have been 
largely adopted. Many hopeful conversions 
and much apparent prosperity to the church 
has been the result. 

On the other hand it is held by what may 
be called the Old School Quakers, that while 


it is true that the church is in great need of 


a genuine revival, yet the end will not be 
secured by such means; that the old land- 
marks are being departed from; that unwor- 
thy members are being received into the 
church, and that statistics show an actual 
decline in morals as the result of the new 
measures. 

_ There is doubtless truth on both sides. It 
is true that in the world’s great harvest, the 
Society of Friends has an important mission. 
She cannot afford to be slothful or careless, 
and that a great want of the church is a more 
earnest, active and aggressive piety. 

I cannot but warmly sympathize with those 
faithful men and women that are laboring to 
awaken the church to a higher life, are teach- 
ing anew the doctrines of holiness as taught 
by Paul, Fox and Penn, and whose hearts 
yearn for the perishing multitudes that are 
ontside of the church. But I perceive (or 


think I do) that there is imminent danger of 


departing from what has always been the 
crowning glory of this Society of Friends, viz: 
that they applied Christianity to all the affairs 
of life, and if they shall in their zeal for 
growth and outward prosperity be led to ac- 
cept a mere emotional and sentimental reli- 
gion for practical righteousness; if they shall 
fail to insist on a religion which makes men 
abhor war and oppression, and which teaches 
them simplicity and plainness in Speech, man- 
ners, and dress, if they shall neglect to ineul- 
cate simplicity and candor as the essential 
elements of true spiritual life, and which is 
utterly inconsistent with the cunning crafti- 
ness of lodge secretism, then they will have 
done incalculable injury to the cause of Chris- 
tianity. 

In the world’s great battle we cannot spare 
the Society of Friends, nor afford to have 
them forget their distinctive principles. May 
they have the wisdom of the Lord to direct. 
Christian Cynosure. 


It is beld that the changed cir- 
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Higher Education for Women. 

Whatever differences of opinion may exist 
upon the question of female suffrage, or even 
upon the less mooted point of woman’s em- 
ployments, there is, at length, an entire unan- 
imity in regard to her right to the best and 
highest education that her abilities and cir- 
cumstances will enable her to obtain, In the 
thirteenth century, the proper education of 
woman was defined, by a European writer, as 
“knowing how to pray to God, to love man, 
to knit and to sew ;” and for several centuries, 
scarcely more than reading, writing and ac- 
complishments were added to the list. Gradu- 
ally, however, the barriers against her mental 
improvement have given way, and now each 
year opens up new and improved methods for 
her intellectual development. Even thesneer 
of “bluestocking” has died away, or if at times 
feebly echoed by some would-be wit, it falls 
harmless, having lost its sting. Many of the 
best colleges in the land have freely opened 
their doors to women, and we hail the day 
when, in fact as well as in name, her educa- 
tional advantages shall be established on as 
solid a foundation as those of the other sex. 

To promote this desirable end, there is no- 
thing so much needed as thoroughness. At 
present, the chief impediment to the higher 
education of woman is the superficial char- 
acter of her studies. In the two, three or 
four years commonly devoted to the higher 
branches, she is rapidly led through a maze 
of languages, mathematics, sciences, philoso- 
phy, history, literature, and accomplishments 
that a lifetime would be too short to appre- 
hend. If conscientious, perhaps her health 
breaks down under the constant strain, and 
then we hear the cry of the physical incapa- 
city of the sex for mental labor. In any case 
her mind is left with an inextricable tangle 
of confused knowledge, which she can neither 
classify nor remember; and her mental powers, 
taxed but not disciplined, are unable to cope 
with subjects of deep thought or of practical 
importance. Education, to be worthy of the 
name, necessitates time, labor, patience, sys- 
tem, and those who crave its privileges must 
pay its price. It is far better to learn a few 
things thoroughly than many superficially ; 
not only for the worth of the knowledge thus 
obtained, but still more for the mental devel- 
opment that ensues. 

Teachers and friends of education generally 
are becoming awakened to this need of tho- 
rough mental training for our young women, 
and many judicious plans are being brought 
into operation to secure it. Perhaps none 
bave been found of greater practical efficacy 
than that of frequent written examinations, 
given at short intervals, upon the studies 
which have previously engaged the attention. 
These afford so fair, and usually so correct a 
test of the scholar’s real acquaintance with 
the subject, as to leave no doubt as to her fit- 
ness for further advancement. They also 
afford an equally correct test of the character 
of the teaching and the wisdom of the plans 
that have been pursued, thus keeping alive 
in both pupil and teacher the spirit of im- 
provement, and exposing all superficiality, 
however brilliant a gloss may have hidden it 
from view. In many of our best schools, both 
public and private, this plan is being put into 
successful operation, and we cannot too highly 
recommend it in every stage of education. 

In 1874, Harvard University offered to wo- 
men, as a test of culture, written examina- 


tions of two grades, preliminary and adv 
ed, and promised certificates to succes 
candidates, stating that they had “passq@ 
or “ passed with distinction,” or ‘‘ passed wi 
the highest distinction,” the prescribed ex4 
inations. These were held for the first t 
in Boston, then in Cambridge, New York ¢ 
Cincinnati. A local committee is now oretl 
ized in Philadelphia, to co-operate with HI 
vard, and to offer the same opportunities h 
in the spring of 1878. Neither of the exa# 
nations are identical with the entrance exal 
ination of the University, or with any of th 
given to resident students, but are simply 
garded as tests of liberal culture, and the ¢ 
tificates as assurances of proficiency from 
high and most trustworthy source. It is) 
be hoped that many of our young women 
take advantage of this opportunity, and d 
| 


ing the coming year, will prepare themsel 
to join this class of candidates for litera 
honors. Whether regarded as a special p#} 
paration for teaching, or other literary wo 
or as a means of purely private mental cn 
vation, it cannot fail to richly compensall 
those who are willing to strive earnestly aft 
a thorough education.— Philada, Ledger. 


Selected for “The Friend 
Samuel Fothergill to John Bragg, 
Warrington, 1st mo. 21, 1754 

I received, about twelve days ago, an anon 
mous letter, requesting my return theret 
agreeable to the subscription I intended 
fix upon this. The author is personally 
stranger to me; but I am not altogether 
stranger to the situation described, and ha 
deeply waited for instruction and ability 
direct, agreeably to the mind of Truth, a 
the sympathy I feel on my mind with tl§ 
distressed. Expect not from me an elabora 
disquisition into speculative points ; for this 
know from experience, that part must d 
which longs to comprehend more truth, whi 
the former discoveries are yet disobeyed. T 
first principles of religion, as I have foun 
are the knowledge of our own weakness, an 
Almighty sufficiency to supply all defect 
Whoever builds on another foundation wi 
be finally disappointed. Thy letter manifes 
a sense of want; and as thou attends to the 
sense, that which gives it, will, in due tim 
supply it; for the Lord our God hears h 
own. The state of leprous Naaman has bee 
strongly with me on thy account. He wa 
disquieted under his malady, and sought ré 
lief, but he had like to have missed it, by cor 
temning the means; his pride was piqued tha 
the prophet came not out to work an imme 
diate cure with some visible demonstration o 
power ; so that stooping to the simple mean 
of bathing in Jordan was very mortifying t 
him; he remembered Abana and Pharpa 
rivers of Damascus, and was willing to beliey 
they were of equal virtue. 

But know this assuredly, there is no rive 
capable of cleansing the soul but that which 
proceeds from under the throne of God—n 
stream flowing from speculation, or any ng 
tural powers can wash out the stain and bring 
peace to the soul. Deeply and submissively 
abide with the sacred Minister of the new 
covenant; if thou art weak, he is strong ; anc 
sure I am, the God of all strength and Truth 
would not leave thee destitute. Be content t« 
be a child, or thou will be a monster; let his 
day come upon that which is lofty, and the 
cross be taken up to hurtful things, and ir 
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light thou wilt see more light; and until] During the season of waiting on the Lord, 
yu hast been fed from on high with milk]}which preceded the commencement of busi- 
for a babe, stronger meat or higher dis-|ness, a covering of solemnity and exercise 
eries would not be good nourishment, but|was graciously vouchsafed; and some earn- 


ate disorder for want of digestion. 

y soul fervently desires thy help; but 

ember with holy trembling, the way to 

iven lies through the gates of death. The 

rd of all mercy and strength renew effec- 

ally his visitation to thy soul, and build thee 

n the sure foundation that can never be 

aken. 

Tam thy true friend and well-wisher, 
SAMUEL ForTHERGILL. 


i - 


Selected. 

Many were the baptisms he passed through, 
which his faith and allegiance were closely 
oved; but as he endeavored to abide pa- 
ntly under the operations of the Divine 
ind, he was not only brought down into low 
aces, but through the mercy and goodness 
* Him who is the resurrection and the life, 
1d who was preparing him for.an important 

tion in His church, he was raised up again 
it of the pit and the miry clay, and his feet 
t upon the rock Christ Jesus, the foundation 
"many generations. It was in this school 
2 learned to distinguish the voice of the true 
abi from the voice of the stranger, and 
as prepared to understand the language of 
se Spirit unto the churches, and to wait 
oy upon the Great Head from whom 

received the gift of a discerning spirit, and 
yund judgment in things pertaining to the 
sderiug of the household of God. * * * He 
as a practical believer in the necessity of 
ivine qualification, renewed from season to 
sason, for transacting the affairs of the So- 
ety; and in meetings for discipline, and on 
»mmittees, or when otherwise engaged in 
ne service of Truth, he was weighty and de- 
berative, seeking for, and relying upon its 

enings, as the ground of right judgment in 
e church. * * * Having accustomed him- 
lf through life to frequent retirement and 
1editation, he possessed an unfailing source of 
onsolation and support in his daily reverent 
pproaches before Him, who had been his 
1orning light, his sun and shield in the 
trength of his days, and through dedication 
> whom, he was now established as a father 
ad pillar in the church of Christ.—Memorial 
f Jonathan Evans. 
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FOURTH MONTH 21, 1877. 


The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia as- 
embled for the transaction of its business on 
Jecond-day, the 16th inst. The number in 
ittendance was large, though there were 
omparatively few from other Yearly Meet- 
ngs. For the first time within the memory 
f any present, the clerk was provented by 
ickness from opening the meeting. 
ormation was given, that in accordance with 
he provision of the Discipline in such a case, 
i friend had been appointed by the Meeting 
or Sufferings to arrange the reports and 
yapers to come before the Yearly Meeting, so 
hat its business might not be delayed. The 
former Assistant Clerk, Clarkson Sheppard, 
was appointed to act as Clerk till the Repre- 
sentatives made their report as usual; anda 
Friend was named to assist him, 


In-| 


est desires were briefly expressed that we 
might individually so dwell under that cover- 
ing as to experience Divine help and preserva- 
tion, 

Three only of the Representatives were ab- 
sent—and for these satisfactory excuses were 
given. 

After the opening business, the minutes of 
the Meeting for Sufferings, which were quite 
long, were read. They showed that many 
concerns had claimed attention during the 
past year. The occurrence of the Centennial 
Exhibition at Philadelphia last summer, and 
the strong effort then made to open the gates 
to the public on the First-day of the week, 
had led the Meeting for Sufferings to draw up 
an Appeal for the observance of that day, 
which bad been widely circulated. Highty 
thousand copies in English and twenty thous- 
and in German had been printed. In this 
Appeal, any superstitious regard to one day 
of the week as more holy than another was 
disclaimed; but the propriety, advantage and 
duty of setting apart such a portion of time 
for religious observances and for rest, was 
enforced and sustained by solid argument. 
It is believed that its publication was timely. 
It has been noticed with terms of approval 
by several of the religious periodicals of the 
day. 

The attention of the Meeting had been 


called to an effort made in the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania to repeal the law which pro- 
hibits horse-racing, so far as relates to Agri- 
cultural fairs, or to trials of speed under the 
auspices of certain incorporated companies. 
Believing that the proposed measure would 
open the door to a further influx of vice and 
immorality, a Committee was set apart, who 
visited Harrisburg, and had an interview with 
‘the Committee of the House to whom the bill 
had been referred. Their remarks were lis- 
tened to with respect; and while they were 
still present, it was decided, unanimously, to 
report the bill with a negative recommenda- 
tion. The session closed without its becom. 
ing a law. 

A communication had been received from 
the executors of Henry Mosher respecting the 
bequest of $10,000, left by him to Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting for the distribution of 
the writings of Friends. To this a reply was 
sent—that when the subject was first laid 
before the Yearly Meeting, it had decided to 
accept the trust, if the executors should pay 
over the amount—that the executors them- 
selves were the proper persons to decide any 
questions which might be raised under the 
will—and that it was not within the duties 
jentrusted to the Meeting for Sufferings to 
itake any action in the case. 

When a person consents to act as an exe- 
cutor of a will, he assumes the responsibility 
of carrying out its provisions ; and it would be 
an unusual and unsafe proceeding for him to 
act on the advice and judgment of the bene- 
ficiaries themselves. We have no doubt, that 
it was the intention of H. Mosher that $10,900 
of his estate should be placed under the care 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends; 
and that there is no other body, but that 
which is holding its sessions in the house on 
Arch street, Philadelphia, during the present 
week, that can possibly claim to be the meet- 


ing intended, Yet this is a point of which 
the executors of his will must satisfy them- 
selves before they can safely relieve themselves 
of the charge they have undertaken; espe- 
cially, as there is nothing in the will, so far as 
we know, which requires any Meeting to prove 
its claim to the funds in question. 

The Trustees of the Charleston Meeting- 
honse property, procured, a year ago, an act 
of the South Carolina Legislature authorizing 
the application of funds in their hands to the 
erection or repair of meeting-houses of Friends 
in any part of the United States. An appro- 
priation of $500 from this fund had been re- 
commended by the Trustees, and approved 
by the Meeting for Sufferings, to aid in pay- 
ing for a meeting-house recently erected at 
Barnesville, Ohio. 

A new circular had been prepared and 
adopted, for the guidance of the Friends who 
have charge of paying the travelling expen- 
ses of Friends attending Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting and other services of the Society. 
The funds at their disposal arose out of the - 
sale of a lot of ground left by that valuable 
minister, John Pemberton, for the pasture of 
Friends’ horses, and which came into the pos- 
session of the Society after the decease of his 
wite. The altered situation of things at that 
time prevented its being used as originally 
designed; and by authority of the Legisla- 
ture, the ground was sold, and the interest of 
the proceeds used for ‘like purposes.” The 
income is about $1000 a year, and is princi- 
pally expended in paying the railroad fares 
of Friends from distant parts of the Yearly 
Meeting, who attend our Yearly Meeting, 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, and the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings; or who have occasion to 
leave home on committees of either of those 
bodies. It was stated, that during the past 
year the expenditures had more than equalled 
the receipts. 

The report of the Book Committee showed 
an unusually large distribution of books during 
the year—amounting in all to 5036 volumes 
and 67,538 pamphlets. Of these, 62,000 pamph- 
lets, principally The Appeal for the Observ- 
ance of the First Day of the Week, and the 
Tract on Theatrical Amusements and Horse 


Racing, had been donated to “ The Philadel- 
phia Tract and Mission Society.” The re- 
mainder had been widely scattered over vari- 
ous parts of the United States; and some had 
been sent to England, Italy and S. America, 
Several hundred volumes had been given to 
colored persons in the Southern States, prin- 
cipally to those officiating as ministers to the 
different congregations. A large number had 
been sent to Friendsand others in the Western 
States. 

There had been added to the sets of stereo- 
type plates belonging to the Yearly Meeting, 
Isaac Penington’s Letters, Life of John Ro- 
berts, Epistle of the Yearly Meeting of 1876, 
Mary Brook on Silent Waiting, Life of Richard 
Jordan, Bevans’ View of Christian Religion, 
Appeal for the Observance of the First Day 
of the Week, and Biographical Sketch of Wil- 
liam Penn. The plates of ‘‘ Friends in the 
Seventeenth Century” bad also been presented 
to the Yearly Meeting, by the author. 

The total expenditure for books, stereotype 
plates, &c., for the year had been $3,828.22 ; 
of which, part was received from books sold 
and from the income of sundry funds, and the 
balance, $1972, was paid out of the general 
fund of the Yearly Meeting. 
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The number of copies of books printed was 
6250, and of pamphlets 116,000. 

The Book Committee had received many 
expressions of thankfulness and appreciation 
for the works which had been thus widely 
circulated. One person, writing from Texas, 
said ofa copy of Barclay’s Apology which had 
been given him, “ It has recalled me to things, 
once of momentous interest to me, but un- 
happily lost in the cares of life. It has been 
of great pleasure and profit to me.” Another 
refers to the religious writings that had pre- 
viously been in his possession, and adds, “ They 
are of little account, compared to the writings 
of Fox, Barclay, Penington and others. With 
these come deeper and more intense longings 
for a larger measure of the Holy Spirit.” A 
colored teacher in a large public school at the 
South, to whom a few books had been sent, 
remarks, ‘“‘The three first propositions of 
Barclay’s Apology have satisfied me as to the 
merits of the book. I say honestly, that I 
would not now part with them under any con- 

‘sideration. For I have never seen anything 
which so nearly accords with my views on 
the subject of a spiritual religion, or the im- 
mediate presence of God’s Spirit with His 
church.” 

Satisfaction was expressed in the Yearly 
Meeting with the labors which had been thus 
detailed, and encouragement given to per- 
severe in attending to whatever openings for 
service, in the line of its duties, might pre- 
sent to the Meeting for Sufferings. Reference 
was made to the increasing openness to re- 
ceive and read the approved writings of 
Friends; and to the inquiry, among other 
professors, for more spiritual views of religion. 
An exercise spread over the meeting, that 
our members might individually exemplify 
in their lives and daily walk among men, the 
blessed effects of the doctrines we profess, so 
that others, seeing our good works, might 
glorify our Father who isin Heaven. Such 
books as the Life of John Woolman and of 
Thomas Shillitoe were spoken of; and the 
desire expressed, that we might live, as those 
Friends did, in the obedience of faith. 

The harmony of exercise which prevailed 
was very grateful to the feelings of many. 
After appointing a committee to examine the 
Treasurer's account, the meeting adjourned, 
with thankfulness for the favors vouchsafed. 

It was particularly satisfactory, that the 
members of other Yearly Meetings, whose 
voices were heard among us, were prepared 
to enter into sympathy and unity with the 
concerns that arose; and were preserved 
from being made instruments of unsettlement 
and trouble. 

We purpose giving an account of the re- 
maining sittings, in our next number. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Sratres—The United States troops were 
withdrawn from the State House in Columbia, S. C., on 
the 10th inst., and Chamberlain issued an address an- 
nouncing his abandonment of the contest for the gov- 
ernorship. His private secretary was instructed to 
deliver up the executive office to Governor Hampton 
on the following day. 

The law relative to appointments in the Treasury 
Department provides that they shall be so arranged as 
to be really distributed among the several States and 
Territories and District of Columbia according to popu- 
lation. It is announced that Secretary Sherman will 
rigidly enforce this law, and that under it there can at 
present be no appointments from New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and the District of Columbia. 
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The Secretary will insist also that ouly one member of |the tariff on the Atlantic cables will be three shi 
a family shall be employed in the Treasury Depart-|per word. 
ment. Lord Derby, in a dispatch to the British Minis 

The Southern Hotel, in St. Louis, was destroyed by Constantinople, dated the 12th inst., says that he 
fire on the morning of the 11th inst. A considerable | not see what further steps England could take to 
number of the lodgers perished in the flames. Esti- war, which appeared inevitable. 
mated loss on the hotel $720,000. 

A severe gale and rain-storm prevajled at Charleston, 
and throughout South Carolina, on the 13th inst. Con- 
siderable damage was done to the wharves at Charles- 
ton, and the lower portion of the city was flooded. 

A clipper ship recently sailed from New York with 
362 passengers for Australia. The emigrants include 
56 married couples, 172 single men, 8 single women, 
and 70 children. 

An English steamer has sailed from New York for 
New Haven, Conn., where she will load a cargo of mu- 
nitions of war for the Turkish Government. This will 
make the seventh cargo of war material taken from this 
country to Turkey, 

A bill, passed at the last session of Congress, contains 
an appropriation of $25,000 for a survey of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries, with a view of determining the 
proper method of reclaiming the alluvial lands of the 
delta of that river. The Chief of the Engineer Corps 
has given directions for the expenditure of this money 
for surveys, with a view to the construction of levees. 

The Markets, &¢.—The following were the quotations 
on the 14th inst. Mew York.—Superfine flour, $6.60 a 
$7.00; State, extra and fancy, 47.30 a $7.75; finer 
brands, $8.00 a $11.50, No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, 
31.61; No. 3 Chicago do., $1.43 ; extra white Michigan, 
$1.82 a $1.90. Yellow corn, 62 a 65 cts. Oats, 45a 
a 58 cts. Philadelphia.—American gold, 106%. U.S. 
sixes, 1881, 112; do. 1867, 1124; do. five per cents, 
111}; U.S. 43 per cents, 108. Uplands and New Or- 
leans cotton, 113 a 11 cts. Flour, $6 a $10.50. Penn- 
sylvania red wheat, $1.92 a $1.96; do. amber, $1.98 a 
$2; white, $2.05 a 42.10. Rye, 83a 85cts. Yellow 
corn, 62 a 64 cts. Oats, 46 a 58 cts. Choice New York 
factory cheese, 153 a 16 cts.; western, 14} a 15 cts. 
Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.49; No. 2, $1.41; 
No. 3, $1.30. Corn, 48 cts. Oats, 35} cts. Rye, 76 a 
77 cts. Lard, 9} cts. St. Lowis—No. 2 red fail wheat, 
$1.77 ; No. 3, 41.60. No. 2 mixed corn, 46 cts. No. 2 
oats, 35 cts. Cineinnati—Family flour, $7.75 a $8.00. 
Red wheat, $1.70 a $1.80. Corn, 46 a 48 cts. Oats, 39 
a 43 cts. Lard, 10} ets. 

Evurorr.—The danger of an early commencement of 
hostilities between Russia and Turkey is increasing. 
The Turkish Chamber of Deputies has finally rejected 
the demands of Montenegro by a vote of 65 to 18. 

A despatch from Constantinople to Reuter’s Tele- 
gram Company says, the Turkish Senate has not con- 
firmed the Deputies’ rejection of Montenegro’s demands, 
but has decided to leave the settlement of the question 
to the Government. 

The Nord says Lord Derby’s reservation on signing 
the protocol has been misinterpreted at Constantinople. 
Lord Derby has since written to Constantinople cate- 
gorically declaring that the Porte must in no way rely 
upon England. 

An Imperial order grants leave of absence to Prince 
Bismarck until the 8th mo. next. Hoffman, President 
of the Imperial Chancellery, will take his place in the 
Department of Home Affairs, Von Bulow in the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs, and Camphausen will re- 
present him in the Prussian Cabinet. 

Business on the London Stock Exchange is very dull. 
Turkish bonds are lower than at any time since the de- 
thronement of Sultan Abdul Aziz, last Fifth month. 

The Direct United States Cable Company has decided 
to maintain its independence and not to amalgamate 
with the Anglo-American Company. 

A telegram from Halifax reports the capture of a 
whale, 96 feet in length, at Schooner Pond, Cape Breton. 
It was driven ashore by ice. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has informed the 
House of Commons that there is an actual surplus 
revenue for this year of £443,000. No addition to or 
remission of taxation is proposed, 

Reuter’s Constantinople dispatch says the Monte- 
negrin delegates had a final interview with Safvet 
Pasha, who declared that the Porte rejected their de- 
mands. Subsequently the Grand Vizier telegraphed 
Prince Nicholas that the armistice had ended and 
would not be prolonged. 

Hostilities have broken out between the Turks and 
the christian population of Albania, near Scutari. 

In the House of Lords, the Porte’s cirenlar in reply 
to the protocol was laid on the table. Lord Derby said 
that he regretted to say it was not of a satisfactory 
character, or that it would lead toa peaceful settlement. 

It is announced that on the Ist of the 5th mo. next, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Sessron will commence on Second 
the 30th of Fourth month. 

he In order to avoid delay in the classificatid 
the School, all new scholars should be presenton Seq 
day, that they may be examined and assigned to ¢ 
appropriate classes; and the old scholars should c 
on that day, or not later than by Third-day evenin 
it is expected that the regular recitations will ¢ 
mence on Fourth-day morning. 

Pupils who have been regularly entered and wh 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets at 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railr 
corner of Thirty-first and Chestnut streets, by giv 
their names to the Ticket-agent there, who is farni 
with a list of the pupils for that purpose. In such 
the passage, including the stage fare from the Rail 
Station, will be charged at the School, to be paid 
with the other incidental charges at the close of 
term. Tickets can also be procured of the Treas 
304 Arch Street. Conveyances will be at the Srr 
Road Srarron on Second and Third-days, the 30th i 
and Ist prox. to meet the trains that leave Philadel 
at 7.50 and 10 A. m., and at 12.30 and-2.30 P. mM. 

Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first and Ch 
nut streets or at Highteenth and Market. If lef 
the latter place, it must be put under the care of 
Alexander & Son, who will convey it thence to Thi 
first and Chestnut at a charge of 10 cents per trunk 
be paid to them. Those who prefer can have their b 
gage sent for to any place in the built-up part of 
City, by sending word on the day previous (through 
post-office or otherwise) to H. Alexander & Son, N. 
corner of 18th and Market Sts. Their charge in s 
case for taking baggage to Thirty-first and Chestr 
streets, will be 25 cents per trunk. For the same cha 
they will also collect baggage from the other railro 
depots, if the checks are left at their office, corne 
18th and Market Sts. Baggage put under their care 
properly marked, will not require any attention fr 
the owners, either at the West Philadelphia depot, 
at the Street Road Station, but will be forwarded dir 
to the School. It may not always go on the same tra 
as the owner, but it will go on the same day, provid 
the notice to H. Alexander & Son reaches them 
time. 

During THE Session, passengers for the School w 
be met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of t 
first train from the City, every day except First-day 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at Frienc 
Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forward 
every Sixth-day at 12 o’clock, and the expense charg 
in their bills, 

Fourth month 17th, 1877. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


A suitably qualified Friend is wanted as Principal 
the Boys’ Select School, at the opening of the term 
the Ninth month. Application may be made to 

Joseph S. Elkinton, 331 South Fifth St. 
Edward Maris, 127 South Fifth St. 
James Smedley, 415 Market St. 

George J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wort 
tIneton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. | 


Drep, at the residence of his son, Lewis Passmore, i 
London Britain township, Chester Co., Pa., on the 14t 
of 10th mo., 1876, GrorGE S. Passmorg, in the 89t 
year of his age, a member of New Garden Monthl 
Meeting. ; 
, on the 4th of 2nd month last, at the residenc 
of his son, William C. Sheppard, near Salem, Ne 
Jersey, CHARLES SHEPPARD, in the 79th year of hi 
age, a member of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friend: 
New Jersey. ; 
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“WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 1 


No. 422 Walnut Street. ds. ‘ 
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